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VILLAGE MOVE ADVANCES 

The annual national encampment marks the end¬ 
ing and the beginning of the S.U.P. year. As this 
year ends we note with satisfaction the progress in 
the moving of Pioneer Village to its new location 
in Farmington, and we enthusiastically approach 
the challenge of broadening the scope of our 
influence in future years by virture of the added 
resources coming from the sale of the village. 
Virtually all of the museum artifacts are catalogued, 
crated and stored in bonded warehouses. Approxi¬ 
mately half of the historic buildings have been 
moved to the new thirteen acre site east of Lagoon. 
In the three months since the contract agreement 
was signed, Peter Freed has made amazing progress 
towards the goal of opening the new and expanded 
Sons of Utah Pioneer Village in the spring of 1976 
to commemorate the Bicentennial Year. Some fif¬ 
teen new buidlings are already under construction 
at the new site. Most are nearing completion and 
all are architecturally styled to the western Ameri¬ 
can pioneer period. Along with the relocated build¬ 
ings — which are all originals, not copies — this 
village will be recognized as one of the nation’s 
outstanding collections of Western Americana. 

The down payment of eighty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars made to the National Society has been 
deposited in interest-bearing certificates bringing 
an annual return of more than five thousand 
dollars. 

GIANT AMONG S.U.P.. 

Long ago Horace A, Sorensen was given the 
annual S.U.P. Outstanding Individual Award. Over 
the years no individual has done more than this 
man to strengthen the cause of Sons of Utah Pion¬ 
eers. During a period of thirty years Horace 
Sorensen and his wife Ethel have virtually single- 
handedly collected and purchased the museum arti¬ 
facts, acquired the pioneer buildings and at their 
own expense built this Pioneer Viliage. All of this 
they then gave as a free and outright gift to the 


S.U.P. National Society. Not stopping with this 
beneficence, the Sorensens have continued through 
the years to operate and manage the village for the 
National Society and to pick up the bill for opera¬ 
tional deficits, which have meant further annual 
contributions of from ten thousand to thirty 
thousand dollars. 

In addition to his Pioneer Village Project, 
Brother Sorensen has served several terms as 
national president of the society and through his 
business, the Southeast Furniture Company, has 
been the largest advertiser in the Pioneer Magazine. 

Horace Sorensen stands out as a giant among the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers. It gives us satisfaction to 
note that in a prominent place in the new Pioneer 
Village there will be a suitable bronze memorial 
giving tribute to Horace and Ethel Sorensen. 

President Spencer W. Kimball recently has 
written a letter to Brother and Sister Sorensen 
commending them for the far-reaching impact of 
their contributions to the cultural life of this state. 
President Kimball’s letter states, “Your 
involvement with Pioneer Village and Sons of Utah 
Pioneers has been a giant step forward for the com¬ 
munity and the state.” 

We add our congratulations and appreciation to 
Horace and Ethel Sorensen on the occasion of their 
Golden Wedding anniversary. 


COVER PICTURE 

The Guns That Tamed The West 

A rattle of wheels, staccato of hooves, and the reeling 
and roiling of a flying coach in a choking cloud of dust her¬ 
alds the headlong rush of the stage coach. A blast from the 
double barreled shotgun shatters the air, and the punctuat¬ 
ing shots of pursuing renegades after the payroll or scalps 
puts the TV watcher on the edge of the over stuffed. 

The performance is repeated, with variations, several 
times a week on the networks — and seems to go on for¬ 
ever. There was a time, though, when this was for real. 
Passengers bounced about with bone-jarring bumps, holding 
onto everything that might keep them from going through 
the roof of the coach, yet hoping with hearts in their 
throats that the man riding shotgun, the yelling, urging 
driver, and the lunging, sweating horses could get to the 
fort on time. 

While a rifle could shoot a long distance, the bounc¬ 
ing, gyrating seat at the top of a stage coach made accuracy 
impossible. A shotgun with shot or buckshot discouraged 
the most fool-hardy attacker from getting within its range. 

A spray of shot hardly needed to be aimed, and the blast 
from a 10 or 12 gauge at close range could render a des¬ 
perado unrecognizable to even his closest friends. 

Passengers had a right to feel security on a hazardous 
trip against all but overwhelming odds when the driver 
of the stage had a rugged companion ‘hiding shotgun.” 

Reprinted by Permission of Dixon Paper Company 
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Community Service Is His Theme 


Wtiftte* S.U.?. 9o Apptwaled 
F&i Htft Gwemily And Fwt Hw MudtipPe Sewim 



S. U.P. benefactors Ethel and Horace A. Sorensen enjoy their golden year of 19 75. 


A banner year is unfolding for 
Horace A. Sorensen and his wife, the 
former Ethel Melville. Besides cele¬ 
brating their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary, the South East Furniture 
Co,, which he founded in 1925, will 
have its fiftieth anniversary in Sep¬ 
tember. In addition, their famous 
Pioneer Village is being transferred 
to more spacious quarters in Farming- 
ton, where it will be readily accessible 
to countless thousands of people, 

Mr. Sorensen obviously inherited 
that great pioneer quality of being 
community conscious. He has focused 
much of Ms time on serving the best 
interests of the public. For example, 
consider the beautiful Sugar House 
Park, the widening of twenty-first 
South and tMrteenth East streets, 
the development of better transpor¬ 
tation and recreation. He served as 
chairman of Pioneer Craft House, 
founded and managed Pioneer Village, 
founded and directed the Railroad 
Museum at Corinne, Utah, 

Numerous other positions of leader¬ 
ship in public service and improvement 
were filled by this forward-looking, 
successful businessman, such as: direc¬ 
tor for the Pony Express Centennial 
Association, president of Granite 
School district, chairman Salt Lake 
County Planning and Zoning, presi¬ 
dent Sugar House Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, three times president of the 
National Society S.U.P,, member of 
advisory committee for the Great Salt 
Lake Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

In 1950 Horace suggested that the 
Mormon Battalion be made a perma¬ 
nent organization. Fie still serves as an 
advisory officer to the national com¬ 
mander. At an annual meeting of the 
Battalion in 1973, Governor Calvin 
Rampton referred to Horace as Utah's 
No. 1 Citizen, 

So it is no wonder that he was 
honored by the Sugar House Chamber 
of Commerce as “Mr, Sugar House.” 
Paul Pehrson presented an appropriate 
plaque succinctly worded as follows: 

“In grateful acknowledgement for 
distinguished and unselfish service 


in the field of giving as well as the 
preservation of that which is so 
meaningful to mankind.” 

The South East Showcase of Fine 
Home Furnishings, 2144 Highland 
Drive, Salt Lake City, is unquestion¬ 
ably the ultimate in representing 
the application of successful manage¬ 
ment and business acumen. For this 
achievement we credit Horace. 

It is my belief that Mr. and Mrs, 
Sorensen have attained even greater 
heights, and will be held in honorable 
remembrance even more for their 
public service by improving com¬ 


munity living standards and by increas¬ 
ing our appreciation for our precious 
pioneer heritage. — Marvin E. Smith 

(For further data , see President Shaw *s 
message “Giant Among SUP” on page 
two). 


Compl iments of 

FOOTHILL VILLAGE 

13th South and Foothill Boulevard 
"Your Neighborhood Shopping Center" 

Graham W. Doxey 
H. J, Layton, Members S. U P. 
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Pioneer Story Contest 

LADIES WIN THREE OF FOUR MEDALS 



TW1LA D. W1LKERSON from 
Cedar City was awarded the gold 
medal for her true story entitled, 
“Come Springtime, Annie” which 
appears in this issue of The Pioneer 
magazine. This twenty-five year old 
mother of two sons has used her 
writing talent before. The Ensign 
magazine accepted three of her poems 
for publication. Her Church activities 
include 1st year Beehive advisor, 
drama director, and the writing of 
many roadshow scripts. 

See page nine for full text of story. 

NO S.U P. TREK IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 

LEWIS BROS. STAGES 

Garage now of 54? Weit 5th South 
The Right Equipment for Tour Trip 
Anywhere. We appreciate being 
transportation choice on every S U P, Trek 
We Are Happy 1® Serve You 

FOR INFORMATION — CALI 359 0677 


Four winners have been selected 
for the 1975 Pioneer Story Contest 
from one of the largest fields of con¬ 
testants, it is reported by Dr. Oliver 
R. Smith, chairman of the committee. 
Three ladies swept the first three posi¬ 
tions in the senior division while a 
young man was recognized in the 
junior group. 

ANN G. HANSEN, mother of six 
children, penned the third place win¬ 
ning story entitled "Cupid Strikes in 
the Snow ” Living with her husband 
in Preston, Idaho, she must be the bus¬ 
iest retired school teacher in the state 
with her multiple interests and 
hobbies. Her main interest is writing 
pioneer history. For her master's 
degree at U.S,U. she wrote about 
Isolated Folklore of her home town of 
Clarkston, Utah. She has contributed 
many articles to D.U.P. manuals and 
had two stories published by the Utah 
Folklore Society. 

Mrs. Hansen's dream is to publish 
a book of pioneer stories which she 
has collected through the years. 




NANCY TWITTY WUDEL, 28 s Is 

the mother of two daughters and the 
wife of an Orem High School Semi¬ 
nary teacher. They own Jimba's Res¬ 
taurant in Provo. This second-place 
medalist has written film scripts and 
had several magazine articles pub¬ 
lished. She is a MiaMaid advisor and a 
visiting teacher in the Relief Society. 

Mrs. Wudel has a degree in com¬ 
munications from B.Y.U. with a minor 
in speech and dramatic arts. Her 
hobby is the piano and organ. Other 
honors received include her listing in 
Outstanding Young Women of Amer¬ 
ica, 1970 , and the Forace Greene 
Award as BYU’s outstanding journal¬ 
ism graduate for 1969. 


OWEN BUNKER 
& MOSS INC. 

341 EAST 21ST SOUTH 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
SALT LAKE CITY TEL. 466-8748 
TWX SU82 


Stop ot 

WESTERN VILLAGE 

Mesquite, Nevada 

Cafe - Mate! - Service Station 
Far reservations S;L. 363-8853 

Mesquite 702-346-5232 

Member) of S.U.R, 


JOHN BECK, 15, was the medalist 
in the junior division of the story 
contest. He is now in the tenth grade 
at Provo High School. He has shown 
ability in literary activities. His parents 
are Dr. and Mrs. Jay V. Beck. 


We' re Proud To Be The Printers of 
THE PIONEER 



OFFSET 


PRINTERS Inc. 

2185 South 9th East 
Salt Late City, Utah 
Rhone 487-1779 
• LETTER PRESS 
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Little-Known History About A Great World Champion 

FROM PIONEER HEARTH TO PRIZE RING 


By Oliver R. Smith 
Vice President, SUP 

In the little village of Manassa, 
Colorado — one of the last of the 
Mormon pioneer settlements to be es¬ 
tablished in the West — there was born 
in 1895 a boy whose path was to lead 
eventually to the summit of the world 
of professional boxing. To become a 
world’s champion seemed an unattain¬ 
able ambition for a rural youngster 
like Jack Dempsey, but he achieved 
Ms “impossible dream 55 through the 
same kind of determination and hard 
work that characterized the pioneer 
background from which he came. 

William Harrison Dempsey was the 
name given the ninth child born to 
Hyrum and Celia Smoot Dempsey, 
Mormon converts who had come from 
West Virginia about a dozen years earl¬ 
ier. Like others bom in this remote 
settlement, he was delivered without 
skilled medical help, as the nearest 
doctor was many miles away — and 
those in humble circumstances could 
not afford such services, anyway* 

Consisting of only about 30 fami¬ 
lies at that time, Manassa was one of a 
little string of Mormon settlements 
which had been planted in the high 
San Luis Valley after the site was 
selected by an “exploring mission’ 5 in 
1878-79* In 1882 Apostle Erastus 
Snow called Silas S. Smith from 
southern Utah to take his family and 
to serve as president of the new Stake 
of Zion to be established there* Other 
families from Iron and Sanpete 
counties were called to sell their 
homes and join the new pioneering 
mission a pattern repeated many 
times in the days of Brigham Young 
and his successors* They lived in 
wagon boxes and tents until they 
could build their first homes of sawed 
logs which they brought from the 
nearby Conejos Canyon. 

MANASSA RECOMMENDED 

The next year Apostles Brigham 
Young Jr. and Heber J. Grant from 
Salt Lake City visited the valley to 
hold a church conference, and reported 
on their return that the San Luis Val¬ 
ley would be a desirable place for the 
settlement of new converts from the 
eastern and southern states who wanted 


to come west. This had been recom¬ 
mended by John Morgan, president of 
the Southern States Mission, who at 
this time had a wife and children living 
at Manassa. So for several years during 
the 1880 ? s a small migration was direc¬ 
ted there each spring and fall, and the 
Mormons who were already established 
were called on to help care for the 
newcomers until they could get located 
on homesteads or in the local com¬ 
munities* 

The Hyrum Dempseys were among 
the first to come* They had been living 
in Logan, W. Va,, when they received 
the teachings of the Mormon mission¬ 
aries, and the young father was 
anxious to move west with his wife 
and two children* He finally sold 300 
acres of land he had inherited for the 



sum of $300, and used the money for 
a team and wagon with which to make 
the long journey. Of Irish ancestry, 
with some Jewish and Indian blood, he 
was a lean, wiry man of about six feet 
in height* When he worked with other 
Mormons cutting ties for the new Rio 
Grande Railroad, Bishop John Dalton 
said of him, “Hy Dempsey could make 
a tie quicker and better than anyone I 
ever saw! 55 

Although their families were poor, 
like most of the struggling settlers in 
the valley, young Harry Dempsey 
experienced the usual boyhood pleas¬ 
ures of growing up close to nature in 
that newly-settled country. There was 
some fishing and hunting, stalking the 
wild rabbits and prairie dogs, and play¬ 
ing simple games or testing their 
strength with other Mormon and Mexi¬ 
can boys of the area. As was custom¬ 
ary, he was baptized at the age of eight 
and confirmed in the Manassa Ward* 


PROVO IS NEW HOME 

Harry’s father had long had trouble 
making a steady living for his family, 
and his restless nature at length caused 
him to pull up stakes at Manassa and 
head further west. There was a succes¬ 
sion of short stays in Colorado mining 
and railroad towns, and a couple of 
years of unsuccessful share-cropping 
and ranching. After that, the mother 
and family operated an eating house 
for railroad construction workers near 
Montrose for a year* When that project 
was finished in 1908, they headed 
west once more — this time to Provo, 
Utah where Celia Dempsey had some 
second cousins. (One of these was 
Reed Smoot, then serving as U.S. 
Senator from Utah*) In Provo they 
lived in several rented homes, first in 
the northeast outskirts of the town 
and later in the Lakeview farming sec¬ 
tion. They were among the Mormons 
again, and Harry was ordained a deacon 
and served in their local ward. 

In all of these travels young Harry 
had to do his share of whatever work 
could be found for a boy — washing 
dishes, mining coal, blacking shoes, or 
unloading sugar beet cars at 10c a ton* 
But from an early age he had nurtured 
a dream of becoming a great prize 
fighter, and in his spare time sought 
coaching from his oldest brother, 
Bernie, who had boxed professionally 
for a time in the mining camps. Harry 
was strong, and tough, and he loved to 
box* 

At the age of 15 young Dempsey 
was graduated from the 8th grade at 
Lakeview School and set off on his 
own* With Salt Lake City as a base, 
he spent the next five years moving 
around Utah, Nevada, and Colorado to 
work at odd jobs and fight occasional 
professional bouts when he could find 
them* At first some of these paid him 
only $2*50 when he boxed in Utah 
under the name of Kid Blackie, but at 
19 he acquired a manager and began 
earning some purses from which he 
could send a few dollars home* He also 
adopted the name of Jack Dempsey, 
previously used by his boxing brothers 
and three decades earlier by a promi¬ 
nent American middleweight, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Sunrise Service 

Pioneer Day 


“Lest We Forget” 

By Elder Gordon B. Hinckley 

I congratulate the Pioneer Chapter' 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers who 
sponsor this annual gathering. The par¬ 
ade to be held today is an appropriate 
expression; but I am glad we have this 
meeting, held in this historic taber¬ 
nacle, to commemorate the faith and 
the works of those who came here in 
1847 and subsequent years, and who 
worked so hard to establish the foun¬ 
dation upon which our present society 
rests. 

Following this meeting, at 8:00, 
the new Church Office Building will 
be dedicated. I cannot avoid noting 
the contrast between the little log 
house which stands over on the south¬ 
east comer of this square, built and 
lived in by a pioneer family, with the 
magnificent structure which today 
serves as the headquarters of the 
Church. That contrast illustrates, 
better than any other physical evi¬ 
dence of which I know, the tremen¬ 
dous growth from those pioneer 
beginnings. 

THE POWER OF FAITH 

The power that moved our fore¬ 
bears was the mighty power of faith, 
the same power which made possible 
the exodus from Egypt, the passage 
through the Red Sea, the journey 
through the wilderness, and the estab¬ 
lishment of Israel in the Promised 
Land. 

It was by this same power that our 
forebears left Nauvoo and the beauti¬ 
ful lands of the Mississippi to travel 
to the shores of the Great Salt Lake. 

To me, it is a thing of never ending 
wonder that Brigham Young and his 
associates had the faith to move to 
these mountain valleys. Of course, 
there were others who traversed the 
continent, but for the most part they 
were small groups. The movement of 
our people involved an exodus of 
many thousands to a land which 
others thought barren and unproduc¬ 
tive. Nevertheless, they came, putting 
their trust in God, that He would re¬ 
buke the sterility of the soil and 
temper the climate that they might 
be sustained and grow and become a 



Elder Gordon B . Hinckley honors 
the Flag at Tabernacle. 


mighty people here in the midst of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

It was by the power of faith that 
they threaded their way up the Elk- 
horn and along the Platte, past Chim¬ 
ney Rock, and on to South Pass, down 
the Sweetwater to Independence 
Rock, and finally over Big Mountain 
and into this valley. 

£ * * 

And so this morning, as we remem¬ 
ber with gratitude and reverence those 
who came here in 1847 and subse¬ 
quent years, let us look to ourselves 
and cultivate within our own lives the 
great moving power which brought 
them and sustained them through sun¬ 
light and shadow as they struggled 
to lay the foundation of all the good 
that we enjoy. God bless us to this 
end, I humbly pray in the name of 
Him whom they worshipped, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Versatile Col. Fred M. Reese Honored 
For Services To Both Aged And Youth 



Elva and Fred M. Reese at the time he received his 
Silver Beaver award and certificate. 


Col. Fred M. Reese, genial chair¬ 
man for the national SUP Encamp¬ 
ment which will be held Sept, 10-13 
in Kanab, has received two other 
honors in 1975. 

At a convention held at the Salt 
Palace he was selected as the outstand¬ 
ing Senior Citizen from Kane County 
and recognized for his civic and com¬ 
munity services. He was 76 years of 
age on April 12 this year. 

SILVER BEAVER PRESENTED 

The coveted Silver Beaver was 
awarded to CoL Reese this spring at 
the annual Fellowship Banquet held at 
BYU by the Utah National Parks 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
His wife Elva was presented with a 
Silver Fawn, Fred has served for sixty- 
four years in Scouting, Four years 
ago he was presented with a gold card 
which is symbolic of sixty years of 
consistent service to the youth. Prob¬ 
ably no more than one man has come 
close to this service record in Utah, 

HAS INTEREST IN THE YOUNG 

As early as 1915 Fred organized the 
Mutual Athletic Association and be¬ 
came its first president. This became 
the forerunner of M-Men athletic 
competition in the Salt Lake Stake. He 
coached church basketball for many 
years. Other church service included 
drama director, choir director, choir 
president, president of the Elders 
quorum and instructor for the Seven¬ 
ty’s and High Priest groups. 



Left to right: Jim and Carol Skaggs, 
Kanaby pose with her parents, Elva and 
Fred Reese. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER 

Always active in the U.S. Mormon 
Battalion, Col. Reese is now heading 
the organization as national comman¬ 
der. In 1961 the Colonel headed a con¬ 
tingent of four bus loads of Battal¬ 
ion members who marched in the 
presidential inaugural parade in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Utah was proud of its 
representation that year. This is just 
one of numerous state and national 
public services rendered. Brother 
Reese was called to work with the Bat¬ 
talion by President David 0, McKay, 
He is also serving his second term as 
chairman of the SUP national encamp¬ 
ment. He holds SUP membership in 
the Red Rock chapter. He is a veteran 
Of World War I. 

VARIETY IN WORK 

Vocationally Fred had varied exper¬ 
iences: twenty years in advertising for 
the Deseret News, motel operator for 
ten years, publisher of a sports maga¬ 
zine, basketball coach for Ecker Stu¬ 
dio, Henager Business College, Ameri¬ 
can Fur Co,, and for Five years con¬ 
ducted tours through Capitol Reef 
and Monument Valley. 

In 1917 he entered the amateur 
bike racing contest and won. 


LOVELY COMPANION 

Col. Reese with his Welsh ancestry 
married one of Salt Lake’s prettier 
girls from a Swedish lineage. They 
have been very compatible over the 
years and worked together enthusias¬ 
tically, During these years Elva also 
used her talents as president of the 
Relief Society, the YWM1A, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Three Notes ladies trio and 
took parts in many operas and plays. 
They celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary only a few years ago. They 
are the parents of two sons, LaVar and 
Ralph of Salt Lake City, and a daugh¬ 
ter Carol (Mrs. Jim Skaggs) of Kanab. 
In addition, the Reese’s have 11 grand¬ 
children and 7 great-grandcliildren, 
CoL Reese has enough responsibility 
and activities to keep three younger 
men busy, 

MES 


NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY! . . . 
(Labor News item) - “Under the new 
law, if any official gets caught stealing, 
or misusing union funds, he will have 
to give them back!” , , . Let that be a 
lesson to you fellows! 
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U.S. Mormon Battalion 

ON THE TRAIL 


LAST MINUTE REMINDERS 

WITH THE KANAB ENCAMP¬ 
MENT upon us* be sure that you 
have made: 1) Motel reservations, 
2) Reservations for the various activ¬ 
ities, and 3} Called Elmer B. Jones 
(486-0021) for a place on the bus. 
He has filled one already and has some 
seats left on the second bus which 
will also leave Wednesday morning 
September 10, at 8 a.m. from the 
Lewis Bros, Garage, 649 W. 500 S. s 
Salt Lake City. You may leave your 
car in the Lewis Bros, lot until you 
return. 

# & * 

PRES. JACK SHAW suggested to 
the national board at the July meeting 
that a top echelon officer of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion be made a vice presi¬ 
dent. This would give representation 
to the widely scattered group. It is 
also a token recognition for the con¬ 
sistent dependable services of the 
USMB. 

# Jfc * 

CONGRATULATIONS TO COL. 
FRED M. REESE, national comman¬ 
der on his awards during 1975. See 
story in this issue. 

# $ * 

Have you noticed what a fine piece 
of reporting KEN CLEMENTS, Ana¬ 
heim, California, did on the Fort 
Moore Memorial in Los Angeles? He 
was thorough and told of the outcome 
in the preceding issue. 

at # a* 

THE SUNRISE SERVICE on 
Pioneer Day was outstanding again, 
due to the management of the Pioneer 
Chapter, with Warren B. Davis as pres¬ 
ident. The committee was composed 
of Lorin D. Wiggins, Richard W. 
Moyle, Rees J. Jensen, Bill Carlston, 
Randall L. Hall and Phillip R. Ras¬ 
mussen, I still say that this event 
comes the closest of all activities to 
capturing the real spirit of the Days of 
’47. 

* * # 

THE FLAG ceremony and pledge 
of allegiance was conducted by our 
men in uniform under the command 
of Lt. Col. Elmer B. Jones, C.G. He 



The Flag detail stands ready to 
present the colors at Sunrise 
Service . 


was assisted by Capt. Veron P. Curtis, 
Lt. Bill Erickson, Sheldon Green, 
Robert M, Smith and Marvin E. Smith. 

4= 4= * 

LT. AND MRS. GEORGE A. 
RICKS of Lehi are home following 
their mission service. And just in time 
to enjoy their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary. 

4 = * * 

EUGENE B. DUFFIN was recently 
re-elected as chairman of the Salt Lake 
County Library Board. This is the 
fifth year he has been so honored. 

sft 4s $ 

P.S. REMEMBER to take your 
uniforms to assist in the flag ceremony 
and parade. The ladies will want to 
wear their long dresses for the Satur¬ 
day night banquet and military ball. 

$ 4= * 

COMPANY A, with arrangements 
made by Sheldon R. Brewster, held 
a pleasant summer picnic in August 
at the home and garden of Dean and 
Bernice Andrus. It was the largest 
attendance of the past few months. 

4= 4« JR 

MRS. WILFORD A. BEESLEY, Jr., 
former star of Promised Valley, sang 
some much appreciated numbers at a 
summer gathering of the Battalion. 
Her mother-in-law was the accompan¬ 
ist. Rudy and Millie Christiansen's 
two daughters entertained with a 
puppet show. Gene Duffin was the 
capable emcee. 

* * * 



Lt. Col. Elmer B. Jones conducts 
Pledge of Allegiance at Sunrise 
Service , 

MAJOR MANGE H. AND LELA 
VAUGHT wrote recently from Jasper 
National Park in Alberta, Canada. 
He wasn't quite sure whether he would 
make it back to Utah in time for the 
Encampment. Read his "'Historical 
Highlights” in this magazine. 

4< 4= 4t 

OUR APPRECIATION goes to JOY 
DUN YON and the Days of *47 com¬ 
mittees for the tremendous lineup of 
activities. The Parade (Third largest 
in U.S.) was larger than usual this 
year, and of excellent quality. 
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Winning Pioneer^ Story 

“COME SPRINGTIME, ANNIE” 

By Twila D. Wilkerson 


It was the last bag that did it* In 
setting her back to heave the travel- 
weary carpet bag onto the wagon, she 
suddenly stopped, staring in sadness at 
the old satchel (“A weddiiv gift, Ann. 
Come over from England with your 
father, I know it ain't much, but * */’)* 
Sinking heavily to the ground, obliv¬ 
ious to the cold, her fingers traced the 
needlework. 

How incredibly unfair it all was, she 
thought* They had come so far — all 
the way from Beaver to Salt Lake, in 
hopes of finding work for Neils* 
Winters in Beaver never were kind and 
the year of 1860-61 had been no 
better. Many families would be hungry 
before spring. Seeing his wife carrying 
their first child, Neils had been moved 
to action by the threat of hunger 
(“Can't stay, Annie* With the baby 
coming and all * * *")* During the long, 
cold January trip to Salt Lake she had 
been careful not to mention the pos¬ 
sibilities of finding jobs to be scarce* 
Now with February almost over her 
worst fears were confirmed* They 
would return now to Beaver and face 
what was sure to be a late, cold spring 
with precious little food. 

LIMITED MENU 

Rising awkwardly from the frozen 
ground, she gazed with tear-filled eyes 
at the 50-pound sack of flour and an 
even smaller sack of salt pork in the 
back of the wagon* It was all the food 
they had left after their long stay* It 
will just have to do, she thought, 
stiffening her back and tossing the 
carpet bag in alongside the sacks of 
food. Then, almost defiantly, she 
climbed onto the wagon seat and 
watched in silence as Neils finished 
hitching the horses (“Tired, Annie?"). 
It was going to be a long ride home. 

Ann Jane Willden Johnson* It is a 
good name, she thought. A strong 
name, joining two families whose 
heritages have combined to create a 
new life in southern Utah* Memories 
of her father Charles T. Willden came 
flooding into her mind. Memories of a 
tall slender man with stem lines set 
into his face, feverishly working to 
build a shelter for his large family after 


arriving in Cedar City in the fall of 
1852. Memories of an enterprising 
man who brought the first sheep ever 
into Iron County (“Ann, girl, tend to 
yer lamb * * From Charles’ ten 
sheep, soon every family in Cedar City 
had at least one or two lambs in their 
back yard* 

Memories of the terrible winter of 
1853 when her mother gave birth to 
her last child, Louisa. Ann could still 
see so clearly her mother’s tired face, 
pinched and drawn with sickness a few 
weeks after the baby came. She rem¬ 
embered the endless family washing 
that she herself had to attend to as a 
child of eight. With the strong lye soap 
eating sores into her hands, sores that 
didn’t have time to heal before the 
next washing, Ann could still see her 
mother crying weakly as she watched 
her little daughter’s fingers bleed into 
the wash water* 


There’s 

MORE FOR YOU 
FIRST FEDERAL 

— than just high 
interest for saving. 

• Direct deposit of 
Social Security Checks 

• Keough and IRA for 
tax-free retirement saving 

• Telephone Funds Transfer 

• Money Orders and 
Travelers Checks 

• Home Improvement and 
Home Mortgage Loans 

Come in and let us help you 



FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 

and Loan Association 

Salt Lake — Murray and Price 


CEDAR IRON PLANT STOPS 

And then there was the winter of 
1859, just two years ago, when the 
iron works failed. The main income of 
almost every family in Cedar City 
simply wasn't there anymore (“The 
Taylors just pulled out * * Great 
numbers moved away to find a new 
life, including her own family. The 
Willdens had sadly left their home and 
moved to the badlands below Beaver* 
That's where they were now, even 
though the land was harsh and un¬ 
yielding. Beaver had proven fruitful 
only for Ann. It was there that she 
met Neils Johnson, and at the age of 
fourteen had become his wife* 

She smiled to herself as the wagon 
jerked down into Utah Valley and 
dusk began to darken the snow-cov¬ 
ered fields. Things were about to come 
full circle, she thought. They were 
going home, and in two short months 
she would be a mother* Life would be 
so good, she thought, if only they 
could make it through the winter. 
“Things will be better come springtime, 
Annie,” Neils was always saying. 

Through the long days and nights 
on the road, it seemed that her only 
real solace was the hope of spring* Day 
after day the freezing wind across the 
open plains tore at her skirts and stung 
tears into her eyes* “When spring 
comes" preceded all her thoughts. 

One morning after camping a few 
miles south of Fillmore for the night, 
they awakened to an ominous, cloud- 
thickened sky* As the wind lashed at 
the folded bedding in the wagon, 
thoughts of spring fled while she and 
Neils raced to find shelter before the 
impending blizzard struck. For nearly 
ten miles Neils drove the team merci¬ 
lessly, laying the whip sharply into 
their backs in hopes of reaching a 
place called Cove Creek* There, in the 
autumn before, Ann’s father had built 
a home planning to return in the 
spring to run sheep. The house still 
lacked doors and windows, but at least 
it had a roof and walls. 

The roof was white, endlessly white* 
It seemed to Ann as though the jolting 
would never cease (“Hold tight, Annie. 
. *”) Sharp pains shot like icy fingers 
(Continued on page 17) 
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NEWS AN 


OLD FORT SITE, OLYMPUS JR. HIGH SCHOOL 


Information compiled for Holladay 
Chapter by 
Arthur J, Wags tuff 

The Holladay Chapter members 
have recently installed a plaque indi¬ 
cating the approximate location of the 
old fort site. Recorded evidence and 
history of this part of Big Cottonwood 
or Holladay history is not plentiful, 
however, an attempt is made to record 
the evidence and information 
available. 

During the year of 1945 the Fifth 
Anniversary of Big Cottonwood Stake 
was observed, and a publication at that 
time recounted some of the history of 
the area from time of settlement to 
that date. Under a sub-heading of 
“Forts Built” the following is re¬ 
corded. “The one in Holladay covered 
about four acres of ground. The walls 
were made of mud and straw. They 
were about eighteen inches at the base 
and tapered as they extended upward 
to a height from five to six feet. There 
were two portholes in the south wall. 
They were about two feet square on 
the inside and tapered to a very small 
hole at the outside. The William Casto 
home formed part of the wall/” 

In an interview with Milo Andrus 
on January 10, 1933, he said, “I re¬ 
member going to meeting in the school 
house on the fort at Holladay. The 
house was built by William Covert for 
a dwelling. That house stood a little 
north of where the school now 
stands.” (Olympus Junior High 
School). At another time in 1931 
when Milo Andrus was speaking to the 
Daughters of the pioneers, he said, 
“The fort was closed in on three sides; 
the north side was left open.” 

It took two years to build the fort 
at Holladay. Some of those who 


helped in the building were Ezekiel 
Lee, Rodney Badger, Lyman Stevens, 
George Boyes, William S* Covert, 
William Hutchins, William Riter, C. A. 
Harper, David Brinton, Solomon 
Chase, Winslow Farr, William Casto, 
Robert Covington, William Hyde, and 
William Bringhurst. The fort however, 
was not needed for protection against 
the Indians, for they proved friendly.” 

The following information and 
sketch was obtained from Leona 
Andrus Taylor, who obtained it from 
her father Milo Andrus about 1931 to 
1933. The fort was built about 1853. 
The south wall of the fort was built 
where the northern boundary line of 
the church lot now extends, The west 
wall extended just west of the school 
building to the north side of the 
school lot. The north side was the 
boundary line of the present school 
lot and extended east into what is 
now Jensens’ property* The east wall 
was never built and the north wall was 
never completed. 

LDS History Cottonwood Stake — 
Big Cottonwood Ward — 1853 p. 36 
has the following item: Fort in Big 
Cottonwood Ward — 1853 - now 
Holladay. “In 1853, at the time of the 
Walker Indian War, the people on the 
big Cottonwood commenced to build 
a fort* The walls on the south and west 
lines of the same were nearly com¬ 
pleted, but only a few of the settlers 
moved into the fort. This fort enclosed 
part of the ground where the present 
Ward meeting house now stands* 
About this time also the first school 
house was exchanged for a small 
adobe building for a private residence 
standing on the fort site, which was 
used for all public purposes until a 
regular meeting house was erected in 
1861. ” (Continued on page 18) 


TEMPLE FORK 

Wesley Reese shares the words of 
this song, which is sung often at 
Chapter meetings. The author, Harvey 
Allred , is a member of the Temple 
Fork Chapter in Logan, - Ed. 

SONS OF THE PIONEERS 

by Harvey Allred 

(Tune: 

Let the Rest of the World Go By) 
We will stand firm and true 
In all that we do 
As we journey on our way. 

We will uphold the right 
From morning till night 
In things we do and say. 

(Chorus) 

With love in the home 
We’D ne’er want to roam. 

And peace will there abide 
With loved ones by our side, 

With faith secure 
We can endure 

All the cares and sorrows that betide. 

Our parents have trod 

With faith born of God 

Thru all the worry, pains, and fears 

Well keep our faith worthily 

That others may see 

For we're the sons of the pioneers. 

* % * 


C. Kay Cummings 

THE ULTIMATE IN FINE CANDIES 
VISIT OUR NEW STORE 

1987 South 11th East 
Four Doors South Oid Location 
Plenty of Parking 

Clyde Kay Cummings Uwner 
Phones: Shop 487-1031; Res. 363-0418 
S.U ,P. Member 
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Used by permission. DIXON Paper Company. 

VIEWS 


FORTY YEAR OLD 
CHARTER FOUND 

To: National SUP Boat’d 

With this letter I am turning over to 
you the charter and the list of 
members of the Highland Park Camp, 
SUP. 

The charter given over the signa¬ 
tures of Nephi L, Morris, president and 
Richard H. Wooton, secretary, January 
14,1935, for the national organization 
SUP. Also, there is brought to you the 
lovely double frame that these were in, 
made without charge for the Highland 
Park Camp SUP by David Welchman 
of native Utah cedar wood. These were 
hung in the Highland Park Ward chapel 
during the few years of the life of the 
Highland Park Camp, then they dis¬ 
appeared. 

When the Camp was discontinued 
sometime around 1940, as the camp 
secretary, I turned over to the nation¬ 
al SUP all the camp records and re¬ 
maining money and tried to find the 
framed charter and list of charter 
members to return to the national 
but was unable to find it. I have con¬ 
tinued to look for them personnally in 
the chapel, storerooms and made 
inquiry down through the years of the 
Bishoprics and caretakers and former 
members with no results. 

About 6 months ago I acquainted 
Mrs. Joseph B. Record, librarian of the 
Highland Park Ward, with my search 
for these things along with any histori¬ 
cal artifacts that might be found and 
could be presented to Church Curator 
for preservation. This week she 
phoned me, thrilled to report that she 
and her husband had found them in 
the Relics Store of their Uncle, Hubert 
E. Record at 2615 South State Street, 
who says they came into his possession 


SIERRA CHAPTER NEWSLETTER 


The Board of Directors of Sierra 
Chapter met on July 15 at the home 
of Chapter President, Earl J. Taylor to 
discuss future activities and projects. 
Ben Lofgren was put in charge of our 
next Chapter meeting to be held at 
Pleasant Valley to commemorate the 
original gathering of members of the 
U.5. Mormon Battalion prior to com¬ 
mencing their Trek to the Salt Lake 
Valley in 1848. 



fVi km. 10 CgIokIJ tflt® 

' frown 'is (tan S&W. tt opf™ 

Nevwl* PUtnufRi MoW-in 


One of the historic sites visited by 
the Sierra chapter recently t It is lo¬ 
cated at Genoa , Nevada. 


CARSON VALLEY TREK 

A busload of Sierra Chapter 
members travelled via Highway 50 to 
the Mormon Station Musuern under 
the leadership of Earl J, Taylor, chap¬ 
ter president and Ben E. Lofgren, 
guide. In addition to becoming well 
informed on early pioneer history of 
the area, Ben explained the geologic 
formations and history and pointed 
out interesting flora and fauna along 
the route. A nice picnic was enjoyed 
by all at Mormon Station, Genoa, 
Nevada. A visit was made to the Neva¬ 
da State Museum in Carson City and 
the group returned to Sacramento 
through Reno and Interstate Route 
80. 

NEW LIFE MEMBERS 

Since our last meeting, Life Mem¬ 
bership pins and certificates have been 
received for L Homer Smith and 
Dr. Evan K. Perkins. We congratulate 
them for the support they give to 
Sierra Chapter and the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers. 


about a year ago from someone whose —played and preserved by the National 
identity he does not remember. SUP. 

Sincerely, 


The charter and list of charter 
members he has given to us but he 
feels he should have $10.00 for the 
frame, reduced from $35.00. Action 
should be taken by the board to pay 
this amount or return the frame to 
the Relies Store. 

It is certainly my recommendation 
that the frame be paid for by the 
National SUP, restored to the original 
finish, the one broken pane of glass 
replaced and all appropriately dis- 





^7t 


Ray L. Alston 
Member & Past President 
Salt Lake City Chapter, SUP 
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Jack Dempsey Becomes World Champion 


(Continued from page 5) 

WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP 

In 1916 Jack entered an agreement 
with a new manager in California 
which within a few years would make 
them both rich. Jack Kearns arranged 
bouts through which his young boxer 
was able to advance along the difficult 
road among the ranking heavyweights, 
and finally to secure a match with the 
reigning champion, six-foot-six Jess 
Willard. On July 4,1919, Jack shattered 
the Kansas Giant with a knockout at 
the end of the third round at Toledo, 
and ascended the pinnacle of the box¬ 
ing world. He became the idol of the 
public during the Golden Age of 
American sports, and the writers gave 
him a new sobriquet — the Manassa 
Mauler. He drew the first three million- 
dollar gates in ring history in title 
defenses against Georges Car pen tier, 
1921, Luis Firpo, 1923, and Gene 
Tunney, 1926. His loss to Tunney, the 
methodical ex-Marine, ended Demp¬ 
sey’s seven-year reign. 

Although Jack lost the title at this 
time, he didn’t lose the support of the 
fans. Against another contender, Jack 
Sharkey, he drew another million- 
dollar gate the following spring, and 
then signed for a rematch with Tunney 
in September. 

At this time Jack’s path crossed 
with that of a former boyhood play¬ 
mate from Manassa, and the ensuing 
events showed that he had not forgot¬ 
ten his Mormon beginnings. This was 
Don Mack Dalton, the bishop’s son, 
who in the meantime had served a 
church mission and had come to Utah 
after serving overseas in World War I. 
To earn money for his law studies at 
the University of Utah, Mack had 
turned his experience as an Army boxer 
into some success in the prize ring. In 
1923 Jack made a stop in Salt Lake 
City, where his mother then lived, and 
joined Mack Dalton, Ira Deni, and 
other boxing friends in workouts at 
Beck’s Hot Springs. 

MACK ASSISTS JACK 

It was the second mission of Don 
Mack Dalton which led to the 1927 
meeting of the two men from Manassa. 
While Mack was serving as first coun¬ 
selor to the Bishop of the Burton Ward 
in Salt Lake City, the Church 


requested that one member of each 
bishopric be made available for service 
on a six-month mission. He volun¬ 
teered and was called to the Eastern 
States Mission, but arranged for a de¬ 
lay en route until after Sept. 22,1927. 
That was the date set for Dempsey’s 
return bout with Tunney in Chicago, 
and Mack had an opportunity to help 
him prepare for the match. He re¬ 
ported in late August to the Dempsey 
training camp at Lincoln Fields near 
Chicago, and became one of the spar¬ 
ring partners with whom Jack would 
box in his workouts. Interest in the 
approaching bout was so keen that 
several thousand spectators came out 
each day and paid fifty cents or a 
dollar each to watch the proceedings. 
Mack received $100 per week for his 
services. 

Billed as the “Second Battle of the 
Century,” the title bout drew a record 
attendance of 104,943and$2,658,660 
in gate receipts at Soldier Field. De¬ 
spite his controversial “long count” 
knock-down in the seventh round, 
Tunney won the match by decision 
and retained the title. Dempsey, then 
32, decided to end his active boxing 
career. 

JACK ASSISTS MACK 

After reporting to the mission head¬ 
quarters in New York Mack made a 
call on Jack at his hotel there. They 
discussed the future plans of both, and 
Jack expressed pleasure at his friend’s 
mission call. Before parting, he took 
out a roll of bills, peeled off eight 
$100 notes, and placed them in Mack’s 
hand. “I’m proud to be a Mormon, but 
I can’t serve a mission. Maybe tills will 
help you in yours,” he said. It did. 
It helped Mack fill an assignment from 
the mission president to travel around 
its ten-state area in a supervisory capa¬ 
city .to assist the younger missionaries. 
At the end of the six months he made 
a visit also to the Dempsey family 
kinfolk who were still living in Logan 
County, W. Va. 

Soon after returning to Utah, Mack 
received his third mission call, and 
served as president of the South 
African Mission, 1929-34. Then he re¬ 
sumed his law practice in Utah. Jack 
had previously purchased a home for 
his mother in Murray, and later one in 


Salt Lake City, and Mack visited her 
frequently in her later years. When she 
died in 1943 at the age of 87, Jack 
requested Mack to dedicate the grave. 

Fifteen years later Jack was in Utah 
for the occasion of a testimonial din¬ 
ner in his honor, marking his recogni¬ 
tion by the national press as the great¬ 
est fighter of the half-century. Before 
this event Mack arranged a special aud¬ 
ience for him with President David O. 
McKay of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, and took him to 
the Church Office Building on June 6, 
1958. Afterward he wrote the follow¬ 
ing account: 

DEMPSEY MEETS PRES. McKAY 

“As Jack came into the foyer, Presi¬ 
dent. McKay came to the door leading 
to his reception room. Jack extended 
Ms hand and President McKay took it 
in both of his and said: ‘I’ve always 
wanted to meet you.’ He acted just 
like everyone else does when meeting 
Jack. And Jack said to him that he was 
very happy, proud, and honored to 
meet the president. We sat down and 
started to talk. 

“I mentioned that for many years I 
had worked for tMs meeting; that I 
hoped for Jack to go on a mission for 
the Church as he is so widely known 
and respected and could advertise the 
Church far and wide and influence 
many people. Jack was eager to talk 
about it, but his sincerity and modesty 
prompted him to come clean with this 
great man of God, and he said: 'Presi¬ 
dent McKay, I smoke a little and drink 
a little and am not active in the 
Church.’ 

“The President took it all in stride, 
when I spoke up and said: 'He doesn’t 
do it much, but one thing about it, he 
is an honest man. There are thousands 
who break the Word of Wisdom who 
wouldn’t be as honest as Jack.’ At this 
point both smiled and it was 
concluded that Jack’s participation in 
the forbiddin things during his life 
would have had to be the minimum, 
because he couldn’t have become 
champion of the world and dissipated 
very much. 

“President McKay had been to 
Manassa to conference as a generai 
authority and understood the sur¬ 
roundings. Jack and I spoke about our 
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means of transportation, as in our 
young days things were so hard we 
couldn't own a riding pony like the 
other kids, but as we could buy a 
burro for a quarter, or trade a pocket 
knife for such a steed, we had to be 
satisfied with a slower mount* Yet it 
gave us the advantage of riding closer 
to the ground! This talk created inter¬ 
est in President McKay, who told us 
about his ranch at Huntsville and 
about his horses. Then he said: ‘You 
know, that riding pony of mine keeps 
getting higher and higher, and the 
other day I could hardly get on him 
because he was so high. But I finally 
made it.* He then said he was 84 years 
of age* 

MAX BAER HONORS JACK 

“On June 11, 1958 at the Ogden 
Golf and Country Club, several hun¬ 
dred friends of various faiths, busi¬ 
nesses, and professions assembled for a 
dinner to honor Jack Dempsey* It was 
not a religious gathering, and Max Baer 
was there to make tilings merry — 
which he did. However, after many 
tributes were paid to Jack, Max was 
asked to say a few words. He called 
Jack ‘Brother Dempsey", and spoke 
with wit and facetiousness until he got 
down to the real Dempsey. His eyes 
filled, his lips quivered, his facial 
muscles relaxed, and he looked at the 
man who was his ideal in life and who 
had helped him to become a world 
champion himself, and said: ‘Partner, 
when the good Lord made you He 
threw away the pattern." Then he 
walked over to Jack, kissed him, and 
sat down and cried. 

“It was Jack’s turn to speak* He 
thanked so many for coming to pay 
him honor, and made each one feel he 
had a special interest in their mutual 
friendship; that he wanted each one to 


SUP Presidents' Plaque Made By 

SALT LAKE 
STAMP COMPANY 

360 Weit 2nd South - Phone 328-3281 


COURTESY OF 

DESERET MORTUARY 

"SERVICE ABOVE ALL" 

36 East 7th South 
CALL 364-6528 



Erstwhile boyhood friends Don Mack Dalton (left) and Jack Dempsey (right) 
enjoyed a visit with David O. McKay in the church president*s office on 
June b, 1958 * 


be happy and to enjoy this life. And at 
nearly 63 he acknowledged that time 
was getting short for us all. He then 
started to talk about his meeting with 
President McKay, and that he felt 
happy to have been so close to him. As 
he continued he told of the Church 
and what it meant to him, and how 
proud he was to be a Mormon boy* He 
further said that many times the 
Church had given food, clothing, and 
warmth to his family when they were 
in dire need in the early days, and that 
he was one who needed such things 
and they were supplied liberally by the 
members of the Church* He referred to 
the steadfastness of his mother as a 
Mormon; that she tried to live the gos¬ 
pel and gave him inspiration and help¬ 
ful teachings." 


Gratings to,., Sons of Utah Pioneers 

HEBER J. GRANT AND 
COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
20 South Main : Phone 521-7740 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS GIVE 
A BOOK FROM 
SAM WELLER'S 

ZION 

BOOK STORE 

254 South Main Street 


JACK MEETS PRES* KIMBALL 

The boxer and the missionary from 
Manassa both turned 80 this year. 
Mack is retired from his legal work and 
lives with his wife Geneve at their 
home in Pleasant Grove, Utah* Jack 
lives quietly in New York with his wife, 
Deanna, and earlier this year was a 
special guest at the opening of the new 
LDS Church information center near 
Lincoln Center. One of those who 
shared a warm handclasp with him was 
President Spencer W. Kimball, another 
son of Mormon pioneers. He, too, like 
Jack, was born in 1895. 

SOURCES 

1* Hannah Daphne Smith Dalton, Pretty Is 
As Pretty Does, South Africa, 1933. 

2* Bob Considine and Bill Slocum (eds*), 
Dempsey . New York: Simon & Schuster 
Inc., 1950. 

3* Author's interviews with Don Mack 
Dalton, Pleasant Grove, Utah, June 10, 
1975; Spencer Madsen and Esther 
Crowther Long, Provo, Utah, June 21, 
1975. 
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PIONEER CHAPTER - 

TWO FOR MISSION CALLS 



President and Sister Douglas A. Smith, 


The First Presidency has announced 
the appointment of Douglas Allan 
Smith of Salt Lake City to be the new 
president of the Church’s England 
London Mission. 

President Smith, 50, is the son of 
the late Joseph Fielding Smith, the 
10th president of the Church, and the 
grandson of Joseph F. Smith, sixth 
president of the Church, both of 
whom were Mormon missionaries 
to England. He is also a great-grandson 
of Hyrum Smith, the brother of the 
Mormon Prophet Joseph Smith, the 
first president of the Church when it 
was organized in 1830, 

The new mission leader is assistant 
secretary of Beneficial Life Insurance 
Company. He will succeed Robert L. 
Simpson* 

Both the new mission president and 
his wife are graduates of University of 
Utah* He currently serves the Church 
as first counselor in the Bonneville 
Stake presidency, served seven years as 
bishop of Bonneville Ward, was a 
missionary in the Northwestern States 
as a young man, and is a guide on 
Temple Square in Salt Lake City. He 
served in the U.S. Army in Europe in 
World War II. 

Mrs* Smith is a teacher in the Relief 
Society and has taught in other church 
organizations. She is a private violin 
teacher and for 15 years was a violinist 
with the Utah Symphony Orchestra 
which will perform in London June 2. 
The Smiths have five children* 

Brother Smith is a former president 
of the Pioneer Chapter and also served 
on the national board S,U*P. 



President and Sister Roger L. Hansen. 


Roger L. Hansen, active member of 
the Pioneer chapter S.UJP*, has been 
named by the First Presidency to be 
the new president of the Church’s 
Denmark Copenhagen Mission* He will 
replace President Grant R* Ipsen who 
will be released in July. 

Now an Elders Quorum president In 
Mount Olympus First Ward, he has 
served the Church as a missionary 
to Denmark, Stake YMMIA superin¬ 
tendent and Aaronic Priesthood 
advisor, and teacher and officer in 
Church auxiliaries. He is promotion 
manager for Murdock Travel. 

He is married to the former 
Kathleen Giles of Ogden, and they are 
the parents of three children* 

Mrs. Hansen served a mission in the 
Eastern States, is now Junior Sunday 
School coordinator and has been in 
presidencies of Relief Society and 
Primary, and in leadership, teaching, 
and music capacities in all Church 
auxiliaries. 


Glasses, Contact Lenses, Hearing Aids 

GARDNER'S OPTICAL 

FOUR LOCATIONS in SALT LAKE 
341 South Main - 355-8861 
34 South 5th East — 355-8340 
3920 South 1100 East - 262-0361 
4723 South 2225 East - 278-4665 
LaMar Gardner, Member East Mitt Creek SUP 



candies 


679 EAST NINTH SOUTH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84102 
TELEPHONE 328-4858 


Watch For This 
Feature At Kanab 

Have you any photo slides 
taken at past encampments of 
the SUP? They may become part 
of a new pictorial feature of the 
1975 encampment if you sub¬ 
mit them in time for selection 
for this purpose* 

In July the Society president 
invited chapters to bring inter¬ 
esting slide transparencies with 
them to Kanab. They should be 
given by Friday night (Septem¬ 
ber 12) to Vice President Oliver 
R, Smith who will be staying at 
the Four Seasons Motel or 
mailed to him in advance at 970 
N. 1200 E., Provo, Utah* Slides 
must be 2 x 2 inch size, and be 
identified with name of owner 
and subject matter. 


FELT ELECTRIC CO. 

THE LAMP MAKER - LAMPS & SHADES 
28 EAST 1ST SOUTH 
Dial 363-5811 
LAMP CREATIONS 
from your cherished heirloorps 


Complete Line of Restaurant Equipment — 
Fixtures and Supplies—'Refrigerators and 
Soda Fountdins—Silverware—Chind 
Pots, Pans, Ranges, Cutler/, Sinks.. 
Tables, Peelers, Mixers, Etc. 

RESTAURANT AND STORE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

144 West 3rd South * P.O. Bo* AM 
Salt Lake City 84 I I Q 


DIAL 467-8893 

Are Proud To Serve the SUP 
Home Style Cooking 

Distinctive Catering Co. 

For Weddings, Parties, Bo * Lunches 
2915 Kenwood Street 


LARKIN MORTUARY 

260 EAST SOUTH TEMPIE 
PHONE 363-5781 


HILLER BOOKBINDING, INC. 

631 North 400 West Dial 521-2411 

Specializing in Binding Family History 
Records and Books 

Why (Slot Have Your Genealogy J 
History and Album Books Bound? 
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Mantua, The Gateway Between 
Brigham City and Cache County 


by James R Miller 

Mantua is five miles east of Brigham 
City, beautifully located — good land 
and good climate. Strawberries are 
unequalled for size and flavor. Prior 
to 1863 it was called Little Valley. 
Abraham Hunsaker had a summer 
home there* His family went each 
summer and made butter and cheese 
from milk produced by his own cows, 
In 1863 he was asked by President 
Brigham Young to give it up and take 
up Honeyville and its springs, now 
called Crystal Springs, so that immi¬ 
grants from Scandinavian countries 
could settle in the little valley* He 
obeyed* 

The emigrants divided it up and 
fenced it. They made irrigation ditches 
and used all the springs. And they had 
very good crops* 

The names given of the first settlers 


are: 

John Nessen 
Rasmus N. Jeppsen 
Peter Olsen Hansen 
Neils Nielson 
Fred Sorensen 
Lars J r Hailing 
Thomas Anderson 
John Johnson 
Jor gen Hansen 


Niels C Schow 
Peter C Jensen 
Peter Jensen 
Jens Keller 
Lars A nderson 
Peter F. Petersen 
N * A. Jeppsen 
August Nichols 
and families 


In 1864 some families moved away 
to Bear Lake country. More people 
moved in from Brigham and 


organized a townsite — one street 
running North and South* This made a 
good road from Box Elder County to 
Cache Valley* 

In 1865, the people arranged a 
holiday; President Lorenzo Snow and 
Jonathan C, Wright were present. 
The celebration was held on the high 
knoll east of what is now the big reser¬ 
voir. Lorenzo Snow dedicated the land 
and water that it might be a blessing to 
the people. He named this knoll 
Mount Hope, in honor of his birth 
place in Ohio* 

The settlement of Mantua started 
the people raising flax to be used by 
the Brigham City Co-op. Hans Jensen 
was appointed to oversee tills work* 
In 1864 Lars Hailing had less than 
a half acre of flax — he raised 20 
bushels of flax seed* The flax was pre¬ 
pared for spinning by Peter Olsen 
Hansen who learned the trade in Den¬ 
mark* The coarser part was spun and 
woven into cloth from which grain 
sacks were made. The finer parts were 
spun into threads used for sewing pur¬ 
poses* For many years the work was 
carried on successfully by many of 
these settlers* This flax industry was 
new to the state of Utah* 

Many of these men drove teams 
during the 60's back to the Missouri 
River to help emigrants come to Utah. 


In the 70’s a call came from the 
presidency of the church for men to 
settle in Arizona. N* P. Jeppson, Sr +J 
and Eskel Eskelson answered the call 
and spent two years there* They fur¬ 
nished their own teams, wagons, im¬ 
plements, and provisions and money 
for all transportation* 

From 1863 to 1877, Mantua was a 
branch of the Brigham ward. H* P* 
Jensen was presiding eider. James 
Keller and R, N. Jeppson were coun¬ 
selors* Later it was made a ward with 
Bishop Peter C. Jensen. Lars A* Larsen 
and Peter Jensen were counselors. And 
Lars J. Hailing was clerk* Mr. Hailing 
held this position for 40 years. In 
1922, he was the only survivor of the 
Original pioneers. 

Mantua was considered a part of 
Brigham City and had one member 
in the City Council until 1911* When 
Mantua was incorporated, A. E. Jensen 
was president of the board. 

On July 16, 1921, Mantua com¬ 
pleted its water system, which cost 
$20,270*97. They held a big party in 
the amusement hall* 

During 1914 a modern electric 
lighting system was installed at a cost 
of $3,000,000. The power was pur¬ 
chased from the Utah Power and Light 
Company* 



Wilford D* and Lorine H* Lee 
celebrated their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary with friends in Provo on 
August 23, 1975* 

Mr* Lee also published a book 
titled “Control of Children Through 
Love and Counseling.” This could be 
a nice gift for young couples. 



Shown at left is Arthur Wagstaff, 
author, and President E* N. Howard of 
the Holladay chapter. The plaque 
marks the Old Fort Site. 



President Ted Cox of the SUP Red 
Rocks chapter, Kanab, Utah * This is 
the host chapter for the 1975 Encamp¬ 
ment. 
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LIFE MEMBER 
ROSTER EXPANDS 


William Hone at 100 Walks Two Miles 
Every Day Barefooted — For Exercise 


In the last issue of The Pioneer , 
several new life members were listed, 
the last one bringing the total to 173. 
We are pleased to announce that since 
that time the ranks have been aug¬ 
mented by the following: 

MOYAL P. ANDERSON of River¬ 
ton, Utah, has long been an active and 
loyal member of the Temple Quarry 
Chapter. He has served on various 
committees and for the past year has 
acted as president of this enthusiastic 
Chapter, Moyal has also been a long 
time member of the Lions Club, hold¬ 
ing positions in both the local and dis¬ 
trict organizations. A scouter, and in¬ 
terested in camping, he has also been 
called on to serve as a ward clerk, as 
president of an Elders quorum, and a 
ten year period in the presidency of 
his quorum of Seventy. 

ELVEN E. HARDY. This Salt Lake 
resident becomes a life member 
without having previously been affil¬ 
iated with a local chapter. His appli¬ 
cation came because of his interest in 
genealogy and pioneer history. While 
living in Carbon County he was instru¬ 
mental in creating interest in improv¬ 
ing the care of graves of early resi¬ 
dents, This hobby has continued local¬ 
ly and should be rewarded by improve¬ 
ment in the care of a number of 
pioneer plots in the Salt Lake City 
Cemetery. 

RICHARD L. BAUER was a 

member at large in the S.U.P. for only 
a few months when he decided to 
become a life member. Born in Lehi, 
Utah, forty-one years ago, he is now a 
prominent citizen of American Falls, 
Idaho. He is president and general 
manager of the Bauer Chevrolet Com¬ 
pany of American Falls and is a chart¬ 
er member of the Idaho State Board of 
Aeronautics, He is secretary of the 
Annie Laurie Consolidated Mining Co. 
and a member of the Executive Board, 
Idaho State Republican party. He is a 
member of St. Johns Lutheran 
Church, Masonic Lodge 58, AT, and 
A.M. and the American Legion, 

BRUCE E. ALLEN made applica¬ 
tion tor a life membership early in Aug¬ 
ust, just as material for this issue of 
The Pioneer was ready for the printer. 

(Continued on page 1 7} 


PLEASANT GROVE, Utah - Al¬ 
bert Schoenfeld, who died in his Salt 
Lake City home last year at the age 
of 104. was generally regarded as the 
most active centenarian in this “realm 
of the Beehive.” Now the honors must 
go to William H. Hone of Pleasant 
Grove who, at 100, walks two miles 
barefooted every day and operates his 
large garden with a roto tiller. 

On his 100th birthday, Mr, Hone 
was honored at a reception in the 
Pleasant Grove Stake Center, where 
his five living children, 29 grandchild¬ 
ren, 113 great grandchildren and two 
greal great grandchildren celebrated 
the gala occasion. 

He was born November 21, 1874, 
in Benjamin, Utah County, son of 
George and Jane Hone who came from 
England. He married Adele Richard¬ 
son who hleped him with his little 
business of raising bees and chickens. 
He spaded his garden by hand until he 
was 95, when he decided the roto 
tiller “could do the job just faster and 
easier.” 


The kindly, friendly and very-much 
alert Mr. Hone remembers meeting 
Porter Rockwell, noted Utah frontiers¬ 
man and one-time body guard to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. He remembers 
that Rockwell had long-black hair and 
had 21 notches on his gun, but he 
told the young Mr. Hone he had 
“never shot a man except in self- 
defense.” 

William H. retains his sense of 
humor. He recalled that he had been 
stung by his bees many times, but 
found that bee sting in the blood¬ 
stream is good for rheumatism. 

‘Tve seen lots of changes,” the old 
gentleman recalls. “We started out 
riding horses, then we had buggies. 
Then came the automobile and the 
airplane and now we have satellites 
on which our men fly to the moon.” 

He wears a hearing aid and glasses 
and looks more like a man of 60 than 
a centenarian. How does he do it: 
“I have always kept the Word of Wis¬ 
dom, which I regard as the Lord’s own 
law of health.” 



yc&6team 


Tempting Sundaes 

Simply Wallowing in Luscious Goal 

Superb Sodas 

Ice Cream in a Bubble Bath! 

Famous Malts 

Made with ICE CREAM - How Rare! 
Dozens of Fantastic Ice Cream Dishes 
Tantalizing Flavors - Nuts - Etc,! 

36 Incomparable Varieties of lee 
Cream to Take Home 


AMERICA’S FINEST ICE CREAM STORES 
850 East 21st South * 222 East South Temple 
3555 Market Street, Granger 
OPEN TILL MIDNIGHT . CLOSED SUNDAYS 
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“COME SPRINGTIME, ANNIE” 

(Continued from page 9) 


READERS WRITE 


The Emeritus Clubs of both Univer¬ 
sity of Utah and Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity honored two SUP executives 
recently. DR. GUSTIVE 0. LARSEN 
was one of 27 outstanding U of U 
selectees and DR. VASCO M. TAN¬ 
NER of BYU one of two honored 
by the Provo school. He served as 
national president of SUP and 
authored “Brief History SUP.” 

If you want a good speaker, call 
NEWELL KNIGHT, former city his¬ 
torian at 359-5207. 


Congratulations to new editor 
Marvin E. Smith for outstanding 
Pioneer. His “News and Views” page 
is worth every chapter writing in an 
article. Also send clippings from 
papers to Secretary George Lloyd, 
2998 South Connor Street, for our 
scrap book. - KH.f 

LIFE MEMBERS 

(Cont. from page 16) 

Bruce was bom in Logan, Utah, 35 
years ago. Following fundamental 
schooling he filled a church mission to 
the Eastern States and attended the 
Utah State University. His employ¬ 
ment at the Logan Hospital has not 
prevented an earnest devotion to 
genealogy. Since becoming a member 
of the Temple Fork Chapter, S.U.P., 
he has served as a board member and is 
currently secretary of this active 
group. He becomes Life Member No. 


SERV - US DRUG 
Pine Room 

55 N. Main 295-2347 

BOUNTIFUL 
Is Happy To Serve 
South Davis Chapter 


through her back. She glanced at Neils 
once and noticed the snow collecting 
over his eyebrows, eyelashes and gath¬ 
ering thickly in his heavy beard. The 
snow continued to fall. It became 
harder and harder for the horses to 
pull the wagon through drifts that 
reached the wheel hubs. 

END OF THE ROAD 

By the time the snow became belly- 
deep to the horses, the little Cove 
Creek house came into view. Ann 
breathed a prayer of relief and allowed 
herself the luxury of shaking the snow 
from her scarf. 

Her moment of relief was cut short, 
however, as she surveyed the interior 
of the house. No windows,no doors — 
no warmth. Despite the pain in her 
back and mounting fatigue, Ann 
moved quickly into action. Within 
moments a fire was burning in the fire¬ 
place and blankets were appearing in 
all the windows and over doorways. 

The storm continued all through 
that night while the couple struggled 
in vain to keep the house warm. By 
morning they had made their deci¬ 
sion. Together with a pick and shovel 
(“Mind yer fingers, woman ,, ”) they 
spent the next two days fashioning a 
dugout near the house. It was deep 
and dark but oh, how warm! They 
spent the first comfortable night they 
had known for almost two weeks, 
inside the ground with a featherbed 
for a door. 

SNOWBOUND SOLITUDE 

Several days passed in snowbound 
solitude. Then the specter that had 
been peering over their shoulders all 
winter reared its ugly head. They were 
out of food. Neils had found a small 
cache of wheat that Ann's father had 


intended for seeding in the spring. She 
had boiled it for a kind of bland mash 
(“Awful, ain't It . . ”). For a change 
of pace, she ground it between two 
stones and using her wedding veil as a 
sieve, she strained it and made a salt¬ 
rising bread. Now even this was almost 
gone. Starvation was not far away. 
Ann was in no condition to travel over 
the treacherous snow-choked trail. For 
the same reason, Neils would not leave 
her to go on to Beaver for help. Their 
hunger mounted. Huddled together in 
the dugout, they waited (“I love you, 
Neils.,,”). Silently waited. 

Then, as if through a fog, they 
awakened one frozen morning to the 
sound of voices outside the dugout. 
Half unbelieving, they pushed the 
featherbed aside to find travelers from 
Fillmore passing through to Cedar 
City. With grateful tears streaming 
down her cheeks, Ann told the travel¬ 
ers of her family in Beaver. 

Within days, Charles and Eleanor 
Willden arrived at Cove Creek (“Ann, 
girl, yer so thin. . ”) with a wagon¬ 
load of doors, windows and food. 
They had come to stay, 

COVE FORT 

It was here that a fort was eventual¬ 
ly built to protect the Willdens and 
numerous travelers from Indian 
attacks. It was here that, many yfears 
later, a plaque would be erected in 
honor of Charles Willden and his 
family, a plaque bearing the name 
“The Old Cove Fort.” And six weeks 
after their arrival it was here that the 
first baby was born at Cove Creek. On 
April 24, 1861, in their cellar home, 
little Hanna Jane Johnson was born to 
a proud father (“Look at them tiny 
hands! . ,”) and his fifteen-year-old 
wife. 

Ann Willden Johnson smiled as the 
warm April sun danced on her face. 
Her baby was safe in her arms, there 
was no more hunger and Neils (“I 
love you, too, Annie * , ”) was busy 
getting the field ready for seeding. She 
would know many more harsh winters 
and hungry times before her death in 
1920. But right now, just as Neils had 
promised, life was good. Spring had 
come to Cove Creek, and a tired young 
mother had finally come home. 


24 HOUR 
MORTUARY 
CEMETERY 
SERVICE 


MEMORIAL ESTATES 

SALT LAKE CITY MORTUARY • 5850 South 9th East 4 Phone 262-4631 
REDWOOD MEMORIAL ESTATES • 6500 South Redwood Road • Phone 299-3456 
MOUNTAIN VIEW MEMORIAL ESTATES - 3115 East 7800 South, Sandy 
Phone 299-3456 
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HISTORICAL 

By Major Mance H. Vaught 
Placerville , California 

SEEING IS NOT ALWAYS 
BELIEVING 

Most maps of the “Historic Route” 
traveled by the U.S. Mormon Battalion 
in the six-months march with particu¬ 
lar attention to the last leg of the trek 
from Santa Fe to San Diego, indicates 
the trail extended almost due west 
after crossing the Colorado River 
south of Yuma, Arizona. Our research, 
including direct conversation with im¬ 
mediate descendants of members of 
this famous U.S. Battalion, point to an 
almost due south direction for 25 to 
30 miles extending into “Old” Mexico. 

This was done primarily (1) to 
avoid the treacherous sand dunes west 
of the Colorado and (2) to find life 
saving water in known wells including 
the “Hondo Poso” south of the dunes. 
From this point as far as can be deter¬ 
mined, the old original trail turns 
northwest, entering what is now Im¬ 
perial County, California, near Mount 
Signal which sits astride the border 
south of El Centro. 

MORMON YOUTH RESEARCHING 

AND PRESERVING HISTORY 

Youthful members of the present 
day U.S. Mormon Battalion, principal¬ 
ly those belonging to the El Centro 
Wards, Yuma Stake, including Ven¬ 
turers and Explorer Scouts are re¬ 
searching and exploring with plans to 
mark the old trail in a portion of Im¬ 
perial County. Permission has already 
been granted by the State of California 
lor them to place an historical monu¬ 
ment at the newly planned Sun Beam 
Lake rest area, about seven miles west 
of El Centro on Interstate 8. This is 
according to “Bill” Farris youth leader 
in the El Centro Ward and Captain in 
the U.S. Mormon Battalion, 

“It is conceivable this could be 
completed this year,” Capt, Farris 
stated recently. The energetic group of 
young people are also laying plans to 
place a smaller marker on California 
Highway 98 paralleling the internat¬ 
ional border through a portion of this 
southernmost county of the Golden 
State. From a social angle this group 
has plans (1975) for an Auxiliary as 
some of the young ladies are getting 
interested. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


After leaving the area of Mount Sig¬ 
nal the original Battalion trail turns 
northwest to enter the eastern San 
Diego County, through the Carrizo 
Wash. According to diaries left by 
these early pioneer veterans it was in 
this community many of them almost 
perished for lack of water. Apparently 
the only moisture available for almost 
50 miles was the old De Anza well in 
the Yuma Desert. This would be early 
January 1847. Records indicate 
extreme weather, days were hot and 
nights freezing cold. Research by the 
Junior U.S. Mormon Battalion dis¬ 
closes the original Battalion traveled 
much of the time at night in this area.” 

OLD FORT SITE 

(Continued from page 10} 

Holladay — Salt Lake County, Utah 
by Elizabeth Newman Hutchinson has 
reported the following additional in¬ 
formation; “In 1853 the Indian Chief 
Walker and his braves massacred Capt. 
Gunnison In Central Utah and other 
Indian troubles had taken place. 

The William Casto home formed part 
of the wall at the east end on 48th 
South. I remember hearing Brother 
Casto and my father talking about the 
wall one Sunday when I was five years 
old , , . Between the Holladay Chapel 
grounds, the school grounds, Hugo 
Lane and Holladay Blvd. on the east 
there is a triangle of land. The south 
side was part of the old mud fort built 
for protection from the Indians. The 
apex of this triangle was the tithing 
yard for the Holladay Ward. The old 
barn, storehouse and scales for 
weighing the hay and grain were still 
there, though long unused in 1900 
when the land was cleared and sold ...” 

The plaque has been placed on the 
east wall of the Auditorium which 
appears to be in the Fort area based 
on the above evidence. We hope this 
plaque will serve to remind future 
generations of the hardships to which 
our ancestors contended in building 
this Intermountain Empire. 


Holbrook Funeral Chapel 

3251 South 2300 Edit Dial 404 2045 

Dole and Beverly Holbrook, 
Managers and Owners 
(Member S U P.) 



Historical Quarterly 

THE UTAH HISTORICAL QUAR- 
TERL Y\ published by the Utah State 
Historical Society, numerous intriguing 
stories of Utah and western history, 
profusely illustrated, $2 per issue ; 
most book stores. 

In the book stores once again is 
another outstanding edition of the 
Utah Historical Quarterly, containing 
articles by some of Utah's best-known 
history writers and some by lesser, 
though equally-gifted authors. 

This edition gives Stanford J. Layton, 
its new managing editor and Miriam B. 
Murphy, his associate, a running start 
with their new assignments and an 
opportunity to display their remark¬ 
able versatility and artistry. 

A bit surprising are articles on the 
seldom discussed “Utah Goes Dry” 
and “Cigarette Prohibition.” These are 
handled with tact and skill and are 
most revealing. It is disclosed that 
Utah had prohibition of liquor a year 
and a half before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was ratified. It is reminded 
that the Beehive State cast the decisive 
vote on the Twenty-first Amendment 
which brought prohibition in the nation 
to an end. 

These stories are told by Larry B. 
Nelson on the liquor issue and S. H. 
Smith on cigarettes, E. Feral Benavides 
has a most intriguing article on “Cur- 
anderismo”, anent the culture and 
customs of American-Mexicans in Utah 
and of Spanish-speaking South America. 
“The Irony of Mormon History” by 
Paul M. Edwards, rounds out this 
pleasing edition of The Quarterly.” 

-Harold H Jenson 
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The Benson Book 

Pres. Eisenhower 
Most Persuasive 

Pres. Eisenhower was most persuas¬ 
ive in his request that Pres . Ezra Taft 
Benson remain on and on as secretary 
of agriculture, white Pres: McKay was 
most desirous that the secretary return 
to his place in the Council of the 
Twelve Apostles. This is President Ben¬ 
son f s report on this dramatic situation, 
from his new book "God, Family and 
Country, "just off the press: 

"1 have had many pleasant memor¬ 
ies with my brethren in the Council 
of the Twelve. There were eight years 
when I missed being there, having 
been appointed secretary of agricul¬ 
ture by Pres. Eisenhower... I accepted 
the appointment with the intention of 
staying for two years, then at the 
insistence of Mr. Eisenhower staying 
on another two years and then four 
more . . . " 

President McKay made a special 
trip to Washington to see Pres. Eisen¬ 
hower, *T didn't even tell my counsel¬ 
ors l was leaving this morning,"repor¬ 
ted the Church leader , “/ just had the 
impression to get on the plane and 
go arid ask if he wouldn’t release you 
(See. Bensonf You have been here 
four years. ” 

President Eisenhower saw President 
McKay almost immediately . "I hope 
you were successful/* Elder Benson 
asked President McKay. 

"No, I was not," replied President 
McKay. "Of course they cannot force 
you to stay , but I think we have an 
obligation to our country and that we 
should accede to Pres: Eisenhower *s 
wishes. I think you should stay on. ” 

So, for another four years, Sec. 
Benson stayed on as U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, making eight in all. 

-HHJ 


FRIENDLY PERSONALIZED SERVICE 

EMPIRE FURNITURE 

145 SOUTH MAIN 
BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 
292-3131 


SJasatci) Eaton 
itlemorial garb 

Ph. 466-8687 
3401 Highland Drive 


DR. MILTON R. HUNTER 

Born October 25, 1902, died June 25, 
1975. Member of First Countil of Seventy. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers and the 
U.S. Mormon Battalion have lost a good 
friend in the passing of Dr. Milton R. Hunter 
who was with us in 1950 on our Battalion 
trek over part of the historic 2000 mile 
march, and spoke at every meeting. We 
learned to respect him and gained much 
historic information. He also was a member 
of Salt Lake SUP Luncheon Club. 

My pet slogan, “Spoken words soon die, 
but writing, like Dr. Hunter’s many books 
and articles, if well preserved, like monu¬ 
ments of stone will live on forever, a record 
that will never die and will continue to aid 
thousands in their study of church history.” 

We shall ail miss him. Mis hobby was 
proving the Book of Mormon from a temp¬ 
oral standpoint -HHJ 

HYRUM J. RICHARDS 

Hyrum John Richards, 83, 4974 S. Red¬ 
wood Road, died Aug. 10, 1975, in a 
Murray hospital of a heart attack. 
Born Jan. 30, 1892, 

Mendon, Cache County 
to Hyrum Thomas and 
Agnes Muir Richards. 

Married Geneva Laub, 

March 29, 1916, m the 
Logan Temple. She 
died May 31, 1946. 

Married Bessie Carney 
June 30, 1953, in Salt 
Lake City. Member of 
LD$ Church; served a 
mission to northeastern 
states. Active dairy farmer; secretary treas¬ 
urer of Farm Bureau; mayor of Mendon 
eight years; member of Sons of Utah Pion¬ 
eers and Mormon Battalion; retired from 
Motor Vehicle Department. 

Survivors: wife; son, daughter, Hyrum 
Jay, Mendon; Mrs. Merlin (Cleo) Copen, 
Denver, Colo; three step-children; 17 grand¬ 
children; 24 great-grandchildren; brother, 
M. M. Richards, Mendon. 


Compliments of 

FOOTHILL VILLAGE 

13th South and Foothill Boulevard 
"Your Neighborhood Shopping Center" 

Graham W, Doxey 
H. J. Layton, Member* S, U, P, 


We ore proud to serve Hit SUP 

UTAH PRINTING CO. 

17 West South Temple 
DIAL 364-1849 

LaMar Stinsbury, Cher let Christensen, 
Richard Blackburn 

Printer! of "Voice of Pioneer 1 ' end 
"Days of "47 Program’* 


JOSEPH W. NEVILLE, JR. 

Joseph William Neville Jr. 5 74, of 95 S. 
6th E. 5 died Friday, May 23, 1975 at his 
home of a heart attack. 

He was born May 
26, 1900, in Salt Lake 
City, a son of Joseph 
William and Milford 
Detta Shipp Neville. 

He married Julia 
Taylor on June 11, 

1926, in the Salt Lake 
Temple. 

He had been 
engaged in real estate in 
Kaysville and was a 
appraiser. He was a civil engineer. 

He attended the University of Utah and 
taught engineering there. He had lived in 
Salt Lake City, Eureka and Ogden and for 
the past 25 years had lived in Kaysville. 

He was president of the Kaysville City 
Planning Commission, a member of the 
Kaysville Rotary Club, and Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers. He had worked as a civil engineer 
for the Bureau of Reclamation and was land 
surveyor at Hill Air Force Base. He was a 
member of the Kaysville LDS 9th Ward and 
a temple worker. 

Survivors include his widow of Kaysville; 
three sons and two daughters, Joseph T. 
Neville of Silver Springs, Md.; Dr. Bruce T. 
Neville of Layton; Robert T, Neville of 
Scottsdale, Ariz.; Mrs. Robert C. (Anne) 
Gustaveson of Pomona, CaMf.; Mrs. Drew 
(Nancy) VanWagoncr of Bountiful. 

Twenty-six grandchildren, two brothers 
and two sisters, Walter Neville of Ogden; 
Sherrill Neville of Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. 
Margaret Winters of Los Angeles, Calif,; 
Mrs. Verna Sinis of Salt Lake City. 

LAST REQUEST 

lash 

But an hour of music 
When I die 

No service , sermon, tears , 

Nor sad goodbye . 

It is enough 
That / should go 
Armed with a song 
Sung soft and Low . 

- Dorothy Curran 
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What did some ancient papyri 
purchased by Joseph Smith say? 

Discover this fascinating answer in the NF W n***r«t RnnP 


THE MESSAGE OF THE JOSEPH SMITH PAPYRI: 

An Egyptian Endowment 
$14,95 by Dr. Hugh Nibley 

Over a century ago some Egyptian papyri came into the hands 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith, What did they say? Dr. Hugh 
Nibley, Professor of Ancient History, addresses himself to this 
question in the new Deseret Book publication, "The Message 
of the Joseph Smith Papyri: An Egyptian Endowment" In this 
milestone publication, Dr. Nibley treats this text, called the 
“Book of Breathings," as a handbook or notebook used by an 
ancient initiate in the temple. He places it beside a number of 
other Egyptian ritual writings as well as several early Christian 
and Jewish documents. The comparison between the rites and 
ordinances of initiation from the early Christians to some 
present-day religious ordinances, will prove intriguing to the 
serious reader. 


Two other outstanding books by the author of 
THE MESSAGE OF THE JOSEPH SMITH PAPYRI 


SINCE COMORAN 

by Hugh Nibley 

$5.95 

According to the author, "the purpose of this book is to calf at¬ 
tention to some points on which the main hypothesis of The 
Book of Mormon may be tested. 1 ' Here, Dr. Nibley deals with 
the writings of the Christian fathers, the writings of the Chris¬ 
tian gnostics. Jewish literature and traditions, Arabic literature 
and traditions, Near-Eastern history and archaeology, and 
numerous areas of special competence such as military tactics 
and social disintegration. He demonstrates through the use of 
these writings and artifacts that The Book of Mormon is indeed 
representative of the historical period professed by its 
translator, Joseph Smith, Jr. 


THE WORLD AND 
THE PROPHETS 

by Hugh Nibley 

$4.95 


This recent reprint opens new fields of exploration concerning 
the prophets and their prophecies, The author analyzes the 
qualities and characteristics of a true prophet and contrasts 
them with the false substitutes of mysticism, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. He shows how the rites and ordinances of the The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints differ in intent from 
those of other churches, 

























